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Learning as an indirect, individual process operates through two overlapping 
school environments, the interpersonal (or extracurricular student* teacher- 
relationships) and the instructional. Two teaching abilities, interaction skills and 
planning or design skills, are necessary for the teacher to manipulate both 
environments effectively; however, training in interaction toward the development of 
instructional skills alone is emphasized in most teacher education programs. There has 
been some training in design skills, such as specifying behavioral objectives for the 
instructional environment, but teacher education programs should further include 
training in classifying instructional principles for each specified behavioral objective 
for both environments, a procedure which can be systematized into selection, 
comparison, and modification. Experimental instructional design and interpersonal 
interaction training programs were . implemented at Stanford and Brigham Young 
universities with favorable results, however, to attain each skill at an adequate level 
often takes more time than is available. A horizontal plan of staff differentiation 
utilizing a team of teachers, each trained for and specializing in one teaching ability, 
would eliminate problems caused by possible inadequacies of an "all-purpose 
teacher. (SM) 
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Interaction and Design: Teacher or Teachers 

M. David Merrill 

While there exists some debate concerning the process, there is widespread 
agreement that a student learns from interacting with his environment. Further- 
more, learning is a pervasive process that continues during every waking hour of 
an individual's life. There is no magic process by which a teacher can pour 
learning into the head of a student, nor any pen with which the teacher composes 

. i 

. i 

knowledge on the tabula rasa of the student's mind. Learning must always be 
indirect, operating through the intermediary of the environment. The only way 
that a teacher can have any influence on the student in such a way that his ongoing 
learning processes are facilitated and directed is by modifying the; student's 
environment. 

Two School Environments 

Schools are established for the express purpose of providing particular kinds 
of environment where certain learning outcomes are more likely to occur than in 
the natural environment. Within a school, it is possible to identify at least two 
kinds of environment. The first, the interpersonal environment, results from the 
student's interactions with other students and teachers in a personal way where 
the purpose is not primarily the acquisition of particular skills or understandings. 
The second, the instructional environment, consists of the many stimulus situa- 
tions designed specifically to bring about acquisition of a particular skill .or under - 
1 v 

standing. 

1 See Merrill, M.D. "Instructional Design - A New Emphasis in Teacher 
Training, " Educational Horizons, (1968), 47 (No. 1), pp. 9-20. 
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One of the most significant changes brought about in a student 1 s behavior as a j 
result of attending school is a change in the student's character and attitude 
resulting from the socializing processes amplified by the interpersonal environ 
ment of the school. 



This environment provides an increased opportunity for students to associate 
and interact with a wide variety of other students, and to associate with adults, 
teachers, coaches, and occasionally administrators, in m:ch closer contact than 
is possible in most other situations. Schools promote this social intercourse by 
sponsoring, in addition to their academic curricula, extracurricular activities 
designed to increase interpersonal contact with others. Activities like interschool 
athletics, intramural sports, special interest clubs (such as radio, drama, debate), 
school dances, and many other school sponsored events have as their primary, if 
not exclusive , purpose an increased opportunity for interpersonal interaction. 

In addition to formal extracurricular opportunities, teachers frequently strike up 
a very personal friendship with one or more students and spend considerable time 
serving as an adult listener and friend to these students. The opportunity for 
this close interpersonal relationship of adult and adolescent is much more frequent 



in school than in most other contexts. 




Historically, the motivation for establishing public schools was primarily 
to provide an instructional environment in which students could learn specific 
skills and understandings more efficiently than they could in a more natural 
setting. The acquisition of these skills and understandings is for the most part 
a very individual process resulting from a student's struggle with a particular 
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stimulus situation or circumstance. While the instructional process is often 

l 

made more economical by an organizational structure where groups of individ- j 

uals can be instructed by a single teacher, nevertheless a very large portion j 

I 

of the learning which takes place is an individual matter. While the goals of 
the interpersonal experiences provided by the school are usually vague and j 

frequ ently specified in only the most general of terms, the goals of the instruc- 
tional environment are usually much more specific. Even though the specification j 

% 

2 

of such obj ect i ves does not always meet the behavioral criterion of a Mager , j 

the objectives are almost always more specific than those specified for inter- 
personal situations. There is usually no attempt to evaluate outcomes resulting 
from interaction with the interpersonal environment. However, there is fre- 
quently an attempt to measure accomplishment in the instructional realm. While 

■i 

this evaluation is not always adequate, it is usually attempted. Materials and ] 

i 

procedures which are almost exclusively part of the instructional environment 
include textbooks, filmstrips, lectures, workbooks, programs, and many other 

J 

devices designed to provide a special kind of environment which appropriately 
assists the student to acquire the desired skill or understanding. It should be 

j 

noted that many of these curriculum materials are presented to groups of stu- 
dents; nevertheless, the students* interaction with the material is mostly an 

.j 

indiv idua l matt er. Being in a group contributes little, except economy, to the 
learning which takes place. For example, listening to a lecture or watching a 

J 

film usually takes place in a group setting, but that which an individual student ; 



2 Mager, Robert. Preparing Instructional Objectives, Palo Alto: Fearon, 
1962. 
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learns from the experience depends on his individual and personal attention 
to the material being presented. 

. It should be obvious that the instructional and interpersonal environments 
are not mutually exclusive but rather provide overlapping categories. While 
many of the activities identified previously belong primarily to one or the other, 
there are a great many other activities which combine these two types of 
environment. Activities such as group discussion may have as a goal either 
instructional outcomes (i. e. the acquisition of specific skills and understandings), 
or may have as a primary goal some change in altitude or interest. In either 
case, both types of environment are combined in this activity and the student 

i . v. v 

will be acquiring both affective as well as cognitive outcomes, instructional 
activities often include role playing, group projects , committee work, and many 
other procedures which combine instructional and interpersonal environments. 

. Again the goals may be primarily instructional or interpersonal, but whatever 
is specified, both are influenced by the situation. From time to time, individual 
students are tutored by a teacher or by other students. This is another instance 
of a combination of an interpersonal and instructional environment. While the 
goals may be primarily the acquisition of particular skills or understandings , 

affective outcomes are also a natural consequence of the situation. 

Four Kinds of Teaching Skills 

In the first paragraph of this paper, it was assumed that learning can only 

\ . 

be influenced by manipulating the environment with which the student interacts. 
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Several kinds of instructional skills are required if the teacher is to be able to 
effectively manipulate both the interpersonal and instructional environments of 
the school. These instructional skills can be categorized into two types of skill; 
(1) interaction skills and (2) planning or design skills. Each of these categories 
can be further subdivided depending on the type of environment under considera- 
tion. This results in four categories of instructional abilities; (1) instructional 
interaction, (2) instructional design, (3) interpersonal interaction, and (4) 
interpersonal design. In teacher training programs, when there is an emphasis 
on specific skills, it is usually an emphasis on only one of these categories. 
Seldom does a program contain a comprehensive training program in all four 
areas. It is of interest to note that different educators have different views 
of the primary role of the teacher. These different perceptions frequently 
parallel the above categories. Tradition and practice have usually equated 
teaching with instructional interaction. A teacher is almost always pictured 
before a group of students e^qjlaining or discussing with the group. It is not sur 
prising, therefore, that those attempts at training for specific skills which do 
exist in teacher preparation programs consist almost exclusively of training for 
instructional interaction. Student teaching, which in many programs carries 
most or all of the training in specific skills, usually concentrates on instruc- 
tional interaction. The neophyte teacher is asked to observe the cooperating 
teacher at work. This observation is almost always of the master teacher pre- 
senting, explaining, discussing etc. 
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Video recording of a short teaching episode, often called micro teaching, 
is one of the most talked about innovations on the current teacher education 
scene. In a sense this technique is really just a refinement of the old student 
teaching idea. Instead of having the student serve as an apprentice to a master 
teacher under conditions where training is often unequal and where feedback to 
the trainee cannot be controlled, video recording of short teaching episodes 
allows the teacher preparation institution to concentrate a great deal of prac- 
tice into a relatively short period of time with a maximum amount of feedback 
concerning the skills being developed. While its effectiveness as a technique 
has been demonstrated it should be noted that the emphasis is still pr incipally 
on instructional interaction and the teacher as a display device. 

During the summer of 1968, Robert Koff, Frederic J. McDonald, and M. 

David Merrill each directed a segment of Stanford University's Secondary Teacher 
Education Program (STEP). By agreement, influenced largely by personal pref- 
erence, each of these segments emphasized a different set of instructional skills. 
McDonald's section placed the primary emphasis on skills of instructional inter- 
action. The training program made extensive use of micro teaching to assist the 
teacherdrainees to attain certain specific instructional interaction skills. Video 
equipment was used both for allowing trainees to see themselves teach as well 
as to present models of the desired behavior to the student. These skills 

included classroom reinforcement, higher order questioning, silence, explaining, 

3 

and other specific classroom presentation skills. 

3 McDonald, Frederick J. "Research on the effect of modeling variables on 
learning teaching behaviors," symposium presented at 1969 AERA meetings 



